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tion of affairs in Cuba and the imperative necessity of
American interference. He was frankly and ardently in
favor of interference in Cuba on the ground of humanity,-
and, after the blowing up of the Maine, in favor of war
with Spain in defense of the national honor. He was vir-
tually alone in the McKinley Administration in advocating
this policy. So completely was this the case that he might
have said of his function in the Administration during the
year which preceded the war with Spain what Socrates in
his iApology' said of his function in the Athenian state:
" The state is exactly like a powerful high-bred steed, which
is sluggish by reason of his very size, and so needs a gadfly
to wake him up. And as such a gadfly does God seem to
have fastened me upon the state; wherefore, besetting you
everywhere the whole day long, I arouse and stir up and re-
proach each one of you."

In his 'Autobiography* Eoosevelt calls the war with
Spain '' The War of America the Unready.? ? It might with
equal truth be called "The War of McKinley the Unwill-
ing/' for he and his official associates refused to engage in
it till refusal was no longer possible without dishonor.
They were supported in this course by Thomas B. Eeed,
Speaker of the House of Eepresentatives, and by a group
of Senators under the leadership of the Senate's most
powerful member, Eugene Hale, of Maine. Secretary Long,
Eoosevelt ?s superior officer, was more than lukewarm upon
the question of building up the navy, which Eoosevelt con-
sidered to be of the highest importance. Upon all these
persons Eoosevelt acted as the persistent and irritating
gadfly. The full story of his efforts and of the develop-
ments of this interesting period stands revealed in his
correspondence.

Eoosevelt had been an earnest and persistent advocate of
a big navy for ten years or more before he entered the
Navy Department, and it was inevitable, therefore, that in
assuming office his first thought should be in that direction.
One of his early letters, addressed to the editor of the New
York SUM,, August 16, 1897, contains this passage: "I am